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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

IN MUNICH 1 



GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER 
Superintendent of Schools, Munich 

In my last lecture I endeavored to show the principles on 
which the continuation school is organized and the relation it 
must bear to the whole life of the pupil. Before I describe the 
organization of the continuation school in Munich, it may be 
well to draw a picture of the characteristics which a continuation 
school ought to have, if it is to be a true place of education for 
the people, and perhaps also, in order to bring the form of the 
school into stronger relief, at the same time to state what it 
ought not to be. 

The first fundamental principle of a rightly organized con- 
tinuation school is that it must extend to the eighteenth year 
of every boy or girl who is not being educated in a higher school. 
It is of no advantage to a constitutional state to make its oppor- 
tunities of culture accessible only to a small percentage. When 
all citizens of the state have the right to participate in its affairs 
and to exert influence on its executive through the suffrage, it 
is the business of the state to provide all with an education that 
will enable them to make a reasonable use of this right. During 
several decades we believed in Germany that it was sufficient 
to give opportunities for boys and girls to continue their edu- 
cation after quitting the primary school and to leave the use 
of such opportunities to their own free will. The United 
States, France, and especially England are still of this opinion. 
England points not without justifiable pride to the very large 
attendance at its night schools. The evening courses at the 
excellent School of Technology in Manchester were attended 
by twenty-five thousand pupils, while Munich, having four- 
fifths of the population of Manchester, had only about eighteen 

'An address given under the auspices of the National Society for the Promotion of In- 
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thousand pupils in its compulsory continuation schools in the same 
year. But it is not enough to count only the number of pupils. 
We must also ask, How many hours' instruction does each 
receive? And we then find that in Manchester the pupil re- 
ceived sixty-three hours a year, while in Munich he received 
three hundred and thirty hours in the year. 

In Germany everybody is now convinced that the voluntary 
continuation school no longer suffices for the educational needs 
of modern states. As long as the continuation school remains 
optional, thousands of employers will prevent their youthful 
workmen from making use of its opportunities, except at the 
end of their day's work, when mind and body are fatigued. And 
even in cases in which some reasonable employers would be 
willing to grant their boys time for study, they would probably 
do it only if the training in question were principally in the 
interest of their own trade. The number of employers who 
see farther and recognize that it is of the greatest importance 
not only for business but also for the community at large not 
to let the man disappear in the workman, but to take his moral 
and civic education in hand betimes, is too small to achieve 
any appreciable progress in the universal education of the 
people by means of purely voluntary continuation schools. We 
must remember that a voluntary continuation school will not 
reach those who need it most, that is to say, the innumerable 
boys and girls in our large towns who have a family only in 
name or no family at all. No one will voluntarily seek an op- 
portunity of culture after the burden and heat of the day, unless 
he already possesses certain moral qualities that incite him to 
attend to his own education at the cost of trouble and incon- 
venience to himself. These are the reasons that have convinced 
us in Germany that compulsory attendance at the continuation 
school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen is absolutely 
indispensable. 

But if this compulsory continuation school is to be in reality 
a home of education, it must in the second place engage the 
interest of its pupils. But it can engage their interest only if 
it interweaves its teaching with the trade of the pupil. For 
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the most capable pupils desire to get on in their trade and by 
help of their trade. Many have made it their choice from in- 
clination, and have a lively interest in its technicalities. This 
is a perfectly justified interest. If the school appeals to this 
interest it may be sure of gaining the heart of its pupil. And if 
it has gained its pupil's heart it can lead him whither it will, on 
to theoretical as well as practical ground, and particularly on to 
the ground of moral and civic teaching. 

Now if the school is to be brought as much as possible into 
intimate contact with the life of the pupil, it must, in the third 
place, possess workshops and laboratories for practical work as 
the center of its entire organization. There it can ennoble and 
intensify the work of boys and girls, and put processes that 
too frequently approach them only in a purely mechanical as- 
pect on the basis of practical and scientific reflection. The 
youthful worker of present-day economic life has in no way 
remained an object of education in the same sense as was the 
apprentice of four or five hundred years ago, in the times of 
rigorous guild regulations. He has become more and more an 
instrument of cheap labor. The larger the business, the more 
one-sided is often the apprentice's training, and the smaller 
the business, the more insignificant is generally the work in- 
trusted to him. If then the pupil is to learn the meaning of real 
joy in work this school must fill up the gaps left in the boy's 
education by the present economic conditions of life. It can 
do this only if it takes in hand the pupil's practical work and 
makes this the center of its entire system of teaching. 

If the school stopped here, however, it would but imperfectly 
fulfil its purpose. The end of all education is not the techni- 
cally competent workman, but the citizen of the state, who not 
only seeks to advance his own welfare through his work, but 
also consciously places his work in the service of the community. 
The fourth essential of the continuation school is therefore the 
attitude of regarding technical education only as means for 
mental and moral training. I have already pointed out in gen- 
eral terms how the organization must be adapted to this object, 
and propose to show it more clearly now by the example of 
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Munich. Not until the organization has entered on this path 
will the continuation school prove itself valuable enough to 
justify the large expenditure which it requires. 

It would be extremely one-sided to establish schools of this 
kind for men workers alone. The more the population of a 
country increases and the harder the struggle for existence con- 
sequently becomes, the more is the wife obliged to contribute 
to the support of the family and the more pressing is therefore 
the necessity of giving girls opportunities of training, not only 
in the household knowledge that helps to preserve a family from 
ruin, but also in the different branches of trade by which she 
may later earn a livelihood. Indeed in greatly overpopulated 
states the continuation school is even more important for the 
girls than for the boys. In our great factory centers, where 
husband and wife go out to work, family life and family edu- 
cation are in innumerable cases well-nigh annihilated. Thus 
a new source of danger for the life of the state arises. If it 
were possible to develop a strong family feeling and to rein- 
state the family in its old educational functions by training 
women to their duties as mothers and housewives and giving 
them the opportunity of performing these tasks our anxiety for 
the education of growing lads would be considerably reduced. 
The difficulty of organizing continuation schools for girls lies 
in the fact that these schools have to fulfil a twofold task. In 
the first place a girl must be trained for her vocation proper as 
mother and housewife, and in the second place, marriage being 
uncertain, for a calling by which she can support herself. It 
is therefore necessary for both elementary and continuation 
schools to keep these two objects in view. As long as the time 
at its disposal is too short, it will have to pay chief attention 
to the training of the housewife and mother and then turn to 
the training for a vocation. 

It is very probable that most towns will have financial diffi- 
culties in equipping really good continuation schools for both 
boys and girls at the same time. The municipalities will be 
obliged, as has been the case in Munich, to content themselves 
at first with establishing the compulsory continuation school 
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for one sex. The better the school is organized, the more surely 
in the course of time will public opinion demand the same 
schools for the other sex and find ways and means to support 
them from the public purse. 

Before I proceed to give you a picture of the Munich or- 
ganization, let me place before you a short sketch of the entire 
school system of the town. The primary school is compulsory 
for boys from six to fourteen, for girls from six to thirteen. 
The number of primary-school pupils is seventy thousand in a 
population of five hundred and eighty thousand. All children 
from the day-laborer's up to the prime minister's attend these 
schools. No fees are paid. 

Kindergartens for children from the age of three to six are 
attached to most primary schools. Attendance is voluntary and 
not free of charge. 

Girls and boys who pass up to higher schools to prepare for 
the professions of scholars, engineers, clergymen, higher state 
officials, etc., leave the primary school at the age of ten. There 
are thirteen public and fourteen private schools for this pur- 
pose (Gymnasia, Realschulen, Oberrealschulen, and higher girls' 
schools). Attendance is not free of charge, but very cheap — 
about one dollar a month. 

The compulsory primary school is followed by the com- 
pulsory continuation school for all boys and girls who do not 
attend a higher school. Attendance is compulsory for boys 
during the whole of their apprenticeship but not beyond their 
eighteenth year; it is compulsory for girls for three years. At- 
tendance is free of charge. The compulsory continuation school 
for boys is again followed by an optional continuation school 
for persons over eighteen, which was attended last year by two 
thousand six hundred pupils, and represented at least twelve 
hours' weekly instruction. Attendance is not free of charge, 
but also very cheap — fifty cents to a dollar a month. 

The compulsory continuation school for boys has eight to 
ten hours' instruction weekly. The compulsory continuation 
school for girls has at present only three hours' instruction 
weekly; from the year 19 12 it will have six hours. But side by 
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side with this compulsory continuation school are a voluntary 
continuation school, with six to twelve hours' instruction 
weekly, and a voluntary eighth class in the primary school with 
thirty hours of instruction a week. 

The compulsory continuation schools for boys contain in 
round numbers nine thousand four hundred pupils; the com- 
pulsory continuation schools for girls contain seven thousand 
five hundred pupils, the voluntary continuation schools for girls, 
including the eighth class, three thousand seven hundred pupils. 
All in all, therefore, there are about twenty thousand pupils 
under eighteen years of age in these continuation schools. In 
addition to these there are ten thousand pupils in the higher boys' 
and girls' schools of the town (seven thousand boys and three 
thousand girls). 

Thus about one hundred thousand children, that is, 18 per 
cent of the entire population and 93 per cent of all the boys and 
girls between six and eighteen in Munich, attend the public 
schools of the town. 

The nine thousand pupils of the compulsory continuation 
schools for boys are distributed in fifty-two trade schools and 
twelve general schools. The trade schools are attended by all 
boys who are apprenticed to any trade, the general schools by 
unskilled workmen (about eleven hundred), day laborers, bar- 
row men, errand boys, and servants. These general schools 
also receive the apprentices of trades that are too small to have 
special trade schools established for them. 

The seven thousand five hundred girls in the girls' com- 
pulsory continuation school are distributed over forty schools 
in the town. They receive without exception household teach- 
ing. Twelve hundred of the three thousand seven hundred 
pupils of the voluntary continuation school are in the voluntary 
eighth class, thirteen hundred, in the household department of 
the continuation school for girls, nine hundred in the commer- 
cial, three hundred in the trade department. The classes of the 
voluntary continuation school for girls are distributed in twenty- 
one schools. 

A trade school is established in Munich for every trade that 
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has at least twenty-five apprentices. Trades with a great num- 
ber of apprentices (such as machine-builders, mechanics, lock- 
smiths, joiners, bakers, butchers, publicans) have at their dis- 
posal several trade schools in different parts of the town, in 
order to shorten the distance to school. The only exception is 
that the twelve hundred commercial apprentices are housed in 
a single building in the center of the town. 

The apprentices' trade schools, with their higher divisions 
for journeymen and masters, that is, with their voluntary con- 
tinuation schools, are distributed in seven schoolhouses through- 
out the town. One of these schoolhouses contains only the 
commercial apprentices, a second principally the different 
branches of painters, a third the various building and arts 
trades, a fourth the printing and reproducing trades, fine me- 
chanics and machine locksmiths, a fifth the different kinds of 
wood-workers. The butchers' trade school is combined with 
the town slaughter-house. The gardeners' trade school has 
its own grounds. Six of the fifty-two trade schools are still in 
the buildings of the primary schools. 

All trade schools are under the direct supervision of nine 
head-masters or directors, with sub-directors for each single 
school. 

To most trade schools is attached an association of employ- 
ers, who bear the expense of school material, take part in the 
discussions on the plan of instruction, have the right of pro- 
posing technical teachers, assist in the supervision of the prac- 
tical subjects, co-operate in the examination of apprentices, and 
help to spread interest in the school and to further its prosperous 
development. This intimate connection of an employers' asso- 
ciation with the aims and tasks of a trade continuation school 
established by public money has in many cases proved an ex- 
ceedingly useful arrangement. The interest of the employers 
in the education of the apprentices is considerably increased. 
And when this is achieved, the association naturally does not 
content itself with furthering the education of the apprentices 
in the school alone, but seeks to raise the standard of their 
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calling in their own workshops as well. This is of course a 
process that takes place very gradually. 

Each continuation school also possesses its own school board, 
consisting of a head-master of the trade school, a member of 
the municipality, and three employers of the trade. It is the 
business of this board to manage the affairs of the school and 
especially to keep watch on the regularity of attendance. 

Every apprentice spends one whole day or two half-days of 
his working week in a trade school. As a rule this involves a 
reduction in wages. Some employers' associations, however, 
pay wages on both school and work days. 

In the fifty-two trade schools there are about one hundred 
and twenty teachers entirely attached to the school and about 
three hundred who give lessons there in addition to other work. 
The teachers are recruited from all kinds of professions and 
vocations. Academic and normal-school teachers co-operate 
with master-workmen, journeymen, artisans, and agricultural- 
ists ; and they exert an excellent influence upon each other. The 
artisan, the master, and the journeyman learn to respect the 
schoolmaster, and the schoolmaster learns to respect the work- 
man, who is engaged with him on the same educational problem. 

The yearly expenditure for the compulsory apprentices' 
trade schools and for the voluntary journeymen's trade schools 
amounted last year, aside from the annual building expenses, 
in round numbers to 900,000 marks. The individual continua- 
tion-school pupil therefore costs about 80 marks, whereas each 
primary-school pupil costs 93 marks, and each pupil in the 
higher schools 200 marks. The expenses of the primary school 
are borne principally by the town, the expenses of the higher 
schools are with few exceptions borne by the state, and the 
expenses of the continuation school are borne by state and town 
together. 

The annual net expenditure for the compulsory and volun- 
tary continuation schools for girls amounts to about 400,000 
marks, and is borne by the town alone. 

So much for the external organization. When we turn to 
the internal organization of the compulsory continuation school, 
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we find, as already pointed out, practical instruction in work- 
shop, laboratory, shop, and garden in the center of every ap- 
prentices' trade school. This instruction represents two to three 
hours a week. 

Teaching in drawing and arithmetic is most intimately con- 
nected with this practical instruction. Nothing is drawn that has 
not been made in the workshop. And every process in work or 
construction is followed out in figures. By making out both 
preliminary estimates and bills the pupil learns the value not 
only of material and work but also of the time that has been spent 
upon the work. It is particularly useful for the apprentice to 
recognize by these bills how much the time he has spent on the 
work — and this of course is very great with apprentices — in- 
creases the cost of production. Special care is taken in making 
out bills and estimates to let the pupil learn to calculate not only 
the cost of materials and time but also all other items of cost, 
arising from the deterioration of machines and tools, the in- 
terest on capital, carriage, and various other sources of expense. 

Practical instruction is also intimately connected with the 
study of materials, tools, and machines. The pupil makes ac- 
quaintance with these almost exclusively through his own practi- 
cal work. He is especially familiarized with the mechanical 
laws under which machines and tools work. 

Moreover, whenever the work in hand demands a knowledge 
of physics and chemistry to show the pupil the reasons for what 
he does, or teach him how to make new experiments with suc- 
cess, he receives instruction in special laboratories in the con- 
ceptions and laws required for well-considered work. 

The technical education of the apprentice is never planned 
with a view to letting him make masterpieces. On the con- 
trary, we endeavor to let him find pleasure in simple, careful, 
thorough, conscientious work in genuine materials, and to en- 
courage him to new attempts through the feeling of security in 
his own power. 

His moral insight is enlarged by German lessons. We read 
good authors in class and place at the pupil's disposal a selection 
of good books from the school library for reading at home. 
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In addition to this the pupils have one lesson weekly in re- 
ligion up to their sixteenth year. 

Civic instruction is generally planned as follows in the dif- 
ferent trade schools: First, the historical development of the 
trade to which the pupil belongs is discussed. He is shown in 
the struggles of his fellow-workers the continually growing in- 
terdependence of interests among all citizens of a community. 
Concrete examples of devotion to a common cause are placed 
before him. Thus by degrees he recognizes how the problems 
arose which occupy town and nation today, and learns the duties 
and rights of the individual within the state. 

This insight is strengthened into the will to consider others 
and to devote himself to common purposes by the association 
of pupils in working groups, especially in the last school year. 

Hygienic training is given not only by special instruction in 
hygiene, but also by gymnastics and games on Sunday after- 
noons and during the school holidays. An association of young 
men of the cultivated classes, especially young army officers, 
places well-trained leaders at our disposal on Sundays, who take 
hundreds of apprentices for walks in the environs of the town. 

The association of apprentices among themselves outside 
the schools, for the pursuit of common interests, is, on the 
other hand, but little developed. This is a kind of thing that 
cannot be done by command — it must grow out of the spirit 
of the school. Not only is the organization still too young 
for this, but the whole conception of pupils' associations is 
still too young in Germany. In one school alone — a higher 
mercantile school for girls — has an institution of the kind been 
developed with eminent success, thanks to the devotion of the 
head-master. And in one trade school for boys a mutual- 
assistance fund managed by the boys themselves works very 
well. But these examples are still isolated ones. 

The organization I have described at present exists in this 
complete form only in Munich. I have already said that Wiirt- 
temberg has adopted the same organization for the whole country, 
that similar institutions are to be found in Baden, that the canton 
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of Zurich in Switzerland has quite recently promulgated a new 
Continuation School Law which in many respects resembles its 
Munich predecessor, and that, finally, the city of Vienna has 
erected at a cost of eight million crowns a central building for 
apprentices' continuation schools, the framework of which is 
exactly the same as in Munich. Thus it is seen that South 
Germany, Austria, and German Switzerland have started on 
the road of Munich's continuation-school organization. Also in 
North Germany the greatest energy is being expended on the 
problem of compulsory continuation schools, but at present 
without any attempt to base the organization on the school 
workshop. 

The reason for this must be sought not only in the fact 
that pedagogical opinion in North Germany is still very strongly 
permeated with the idea of so-called general culture, but also 
in the difference between the South German and the North 
German employer. The latter is mostly an ardent opponent of 
the school workshop. And another reason is perhaps the diffi- 
culty with which organizers and schoolmen can make up their 
minds to accept the innovations of a colleague. It is a funda- 
mental characteristic of human nature that everyone who has 
a question to solve likes to have contributed his own share 
to the solution. There is a German riddle that illustrates what 
I mean: "What is the difference between God and a German 
professor?" And the answer is: "God knows everything, and 
the German professor knows everything better." This "knowing 
better" 'is always a hindrance to the quick realization of a good 
thing. I do not wish to throw a stone at anybody. For we 
can all make the same observation about ourselves. We are 
all inclined to know things better than our colleagues. Espe- 
cially when we have worked on a special hobby, consistently and 
energetically, for many years, it is unspeakably difficult so to 
enter into the ideas of another man, who does not agree with 
us, that we can do him justice on all sides. Nevertheless ex- 
perience will show in the case in question that the purely theoret- 
ical continuation school which entirely avoids practical teaching 
will not fulfil its purpose. In your country it is hardly probable 
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that this experience will be necessary. You have already excel- 
lent school workshops in schools of the most various kinds, the 
value of which for the education of the man as opposed to the 
workman has been brilliantly demonstrated in the publications 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. The essential reason why the continuation school should 
not become a purely theoretical school is that its limitation 
to theoretical instruction would form an almost insuperable 
barrier to transforming our schools into educational institutions 
for community life. The transformation of schools into insti- 
tutions of this kind, or, as I express it, into communities of 
labor, is the fundamental problem of all school organization. 
Its solution is the task of the present century. As long as our 
schools of all kinds, not the continuation schools alone, are not 
organized as communities of labor, they will not prepare their 
pupils as they should for the great labor-community that sur- 
rounds us, the state. I can give no better illustration of what] 
I mean than in a quotation ifrom your excellent countryman, 
Professor John Dewey, in his Moral Principles of Education: 

I am told that there is a swimming-school in a certain city where 
youth are taught to swim without going into the water, being repeatedly 
drilled in the various movements which are necessary for swimming. When 
one of the young men so trained was asked what he did when he got into 
the water, he laconically replied: "Sunk." The story happens to be true; 
were it not, it would seem to be a fable made expressly for the purpose of 
typifying the ethical relationship of school to society. The school cannot be 
a preparation for social life, excepting as it reproduces, within itself, typi- 
cal conditions of social life. 

All our present schools are such swimming-schools on dry 
land, as far as social education is concerned. We may give our 
pupils a vast amount of instruction as to their relation to state 
and society. But we do not accustom them to regard their 
work from this point of view, and we give them no opportunity 
of making practical use of their knowledge in the service of 
their fellow-pupils. Our schools are therefore no schools for 
social service. But nothing could be better adapted for this 
purpose than the continuation schools I have described, in as 
far as they are intimately combined with workshops and labora- 
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tories. For there is no place more suitable for uniting pupils 
for community of labor than workshops, laboratories, and ex- 
perimental gardens. 

The only path to real state-community is to accustom the 
children from their earliest years to do their work not only for 
their own personal advantage but also for the advantage of their 
youthful companions. Only thus can we hope to develop the 
two great fundamental virtues of devotion to aims outside our- 
selves and of consideration for the interests of others. And only 
thus will it in all probability be possible to preserve our great 
modern constitutional states from the dangers that threaten 
them through their own industrial, economic, social, and politi- 
cal development. 



